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This amendment has been prepared by representatives of Los 
Angeles and the communities around San Francisco bay to permit 
the formation of consolidated city and county governments. That 
is the present form of government of San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York and other metropolitan communities, and is the recognized 
type of government for large cities. Duplication of officials and 
consequent expense, division of responsibility and consequent neg- 
lect of duties, is thus avoided. Home rule is established and 
legislative interference in local affairs avoided. 

Under the present law, any city or town may annex outlying 
territory or consolidate with neighboring cities or towns, but San 
Francisco, being a consolidated city and county, can not under the 
present laws extend its territory or consolidate with other com- 
munities. While Los Angeles, Oakland, San Jose, Fresno, Rich- 
mond, Sacramento, and almost all other cities in the State have 
extended their territory the boundaries of San Francisco have not 
been changed since 1856. If adjoining communities desire to 
consolidate with San Francisco, they should be permitted to do 
so, and this amendment will enable the Legislature to pass laws 
under which this can be done. This disability under which San 
Francisco is laboring, and under which Los Angeles will labor if 
it desires to become a consolidated city and county, should be 
removed by the adoption of this amendment. 

The adoption of this amendment does not involve your ap- 
proval of the idea of a Greater San Francisco, a Greater Los 
Angeles, or any other definite plan of consolidation. It does, how- 
ever, make such plan possible if desired by the communities pro- 
posed to be included therein. 

It is, unfortunately, necessary in view of the announced opposi- 
tion to the amendment in certain quarters, to say that the claim 
that the amendment will permit San Francisco to “gobble up” other 
cities is a wilful misstatement of the language and effect of the 
proposed amendment. No city, however large, can consolidate 
with any other city however small, under this amendment without 
its consent, and even after it has consented by a vote of its people 
the consolidation is not effective until such city has approved the 
charter of the consolidated city and county at a separate election 
called for that purpose. No city can be divided by the consolida- 
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CONSOLIDATED CITY AND COUNTY GOVERNMENTS 


By Senator Leslie R. Hewitt. 


tion and no county can be divided without the consent of the entire 
county. The fact is that opponents of the amendment are un- 
willing to permit the people of their cities to express their own 
wishes as to such consolidation. Reading the amendment will 
show conclusively that it gives every city a fair opportunity to 
determine for itself whether it desires to consolidate with another, 
at two separate elections. The people are best able to decide such 
questions for themselves, and we need have no fear but that they 
will decide wisely, especially in governmental matters. 

Another equally unfounded suggestion is that San Francisco 
desires to consolidate with other cities so as to compel such cities 
to help pay its bonded indebtedness. On the contrary, the amend- 
ment expressly provides that each city after the consolidation shall 
pay its own bonds. 

It is also asserted that by this amendment San Francisco can 
“dismember” adjoining counties. In reply to this it is sufficient 
to say that the amendment expressly provides that no county shall 
be divided without a vote of the people of the entire county in 
favor thereof, and it is confidently believed that the people of a 
county are the best judges of the propriety of dividing the county. 

If Los Angeles and her neighboring cities desire to join forces 
as a consolidated city and county, they can safely be trusted to 
frame a charter for their government. If the cities around San 
Francisco bay decide to join forces, likewise, they can be relied 
upon to frame a charter which will give due protection to every 
community, and to contend that the people of any city included in 
such consolidation can not be relied upon to insist upon a charter 
which will give that city or borough control of its own water front 
and other local matters is to impeach the intelligence of her people. 

The metropolitan areas of San Francisco and Los Angeles 
are important factors to the State of California. Their prosperity 
and growth represent the prosperity and growth of the State at 
large. According to the United States census, they represented 
in 1910 a combined population of over one million. They should 
be permitted if they so desire to govern themselves under the most 
approved form of government and such as has been found so 
effective and economical in other great metropolitan centers. They 
should be permitted likewise to save the expenses of numerous 
smaller governments which can readily be consolidated into one. 
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HOME RULE IN TAXATION. 
By Richard Caverly. 

The following are in truth the real questions 
involved in the change in our tax law: 

Do you believe it would be wise to increase 
the power of the people of the State by removing 
the constitutional restriction on their power to 
make laws declaring what property shall be 
taxed and what property shall be exempt from 
taxation? 

Are you willing to trust yourself and your 
fellow-citizens of your own county with power to 
decide for your county, by a majority vote, what 
property shall be taxed and what property, if 
any, shall be exempt from taxation in your 
county? 


Is it not a fact that expansion and self-control 
follows the course of political progress? 

The proposed constitutional amendment ex- 
tending the power of all the voting population 
of this State on the matter of taxation is so pal- 
pably just that there is no room for argument 
against it, excepting those believing in special 
privileges and monopoly of the earth. 

The owner of franchises, big business which 
is special privilege know that if they can control 
the laws regulating taxation and exemption, they 
cannot only exempt themselves from taxation 
but can govern the distribution of wealth, and 
tax money from the people into their own 
pockets. 

Those who believe in democracy, say give it 
a fair chance and foster the education that comes 
from experience, especially relating to taxation. 


Just taxation is a matter of pocket-book interest 
to every citizen of California. Most of the great 
city values, most of the great franchise values, 
most of the great mining values, are land values. 
Under the proposed tax reform they would be 
taxed higher than now, which would make the 
taxes on small home-owners, and all farmers’ 
taxes, less than now. 

To exempt everything but land values and 
franchise values, is to lower the taxes of all 
whose lot in life is to till the soil and labor. 
Let any ordinary farmer inventory his taxable 
property. He will find that if all of it were ex- 
empt except the bare land he would pay a much 
higher tax on the land of his farm and still pay 
much less taxes than he does now. 

The same thing is true of the village and town 
home owners. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
By Theodore Johnson. 
The Wages Question and the Pension Problem. 

The question of wages and the cost of living 
arises in any consideration of proposals of old- 
age pensions or insurance. In the issue between 
contributory and non-contributory systems this 
question has been warmly debated. Advocates of 
non-contributory pensions hold that wage earn- 
ers, as a class, do not receive enough pay to en- 
able them to save for old age or to contribute to 
pension or insurance funds. They argue that it 
would be useless to institute any voluntary con- 
tributory system, since the workers could not 
take advantage of its permissive provisions; nor, 
on the other hand, would a compulsory contrib- 
utory system be practicable, for the reason that 
the enforced payment of contributions would 
trench upon the necessary expenditures for liv- 
ing, and would thus inflict hardship on the wage 
earners. The contention is that, in the absence 
of a living wage, a contributory pension or insur- 
ance system is impossible; if there is to be any 
system of old-age provision at all, it must be 
non-contributory. On the other hand, the claim 
is made by the advocates of contributory pen- 
sion or insurance schemes that wage earners, 
as a class, do receive a living wage. It is con- 
tended, accordingly, that the beneficiaries of the 
pension or insurance funds, are able to support 
the system by their own contributions, and ought, 
in justice to other taxpayers, to assume this 
reasonable assessment upon their wages. It is 
further contended by those who take this view 
that the establishment of non-contributory pen- 
sions would have the effect of depressing the rate 
of wages to a point below the level of an ade- 
quate living wage, and would thus injure, rather 
than benefit, the members of the working class. 
Thus arise two questions: First, what is a living 
wage? Second, do workers as a class receive a 
living wage? 

The living wage may be broadly defined as a 
wage adequate to provide maintenance for a fam- 
ily of five persons in reasonable comfort, accord- 
ing to the prevailing standard of living, and to 
enable the wage earner to provide by saving for 
the emergencies of life, including sickness, acci- 
dent, invalidity and old age. 

The question as to what rate of pay consti- 
tutes such a living wage, expressed in dollars 
and cents, cannot be answered definitely for the 
wage earners of a whole State. There are too 
many invariable factors which enter into the 
problem of fixing a mathematical estimate of a 
living wage: First, the standards of living and 
spending vary considerably for different groups 
of the population and different sections of the 
State; second, rents and prices are by no means 
uniform throughout the State; third, prices also 
fluctuate from year to year, so that an amount 
sufficient for comfortable living at one time 
would be quite inadequate at another: fourth, 
the ability to economize and manage household 
expenses skilfully differs widely with different 
families. 

While it is thus impossible to set down any 
precise amount as constituting a living wage for 
the working class of a whole State, it is possible 
to hx a minimum amount below which it may be 
afirmed with reasonable certainty that an Ameri- 
can family cannot maintain itself in decent cir- 

mstances. There is a_ tolerable agreement 
among investigators and observers that such a 
minimum wage for an average family of five 
persons may be set at about $600 a year, or $12 
week. Prof. J. “A 
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third, it is possibly a living wage in the moder- 
ately-sized cities of the West, North and East; 
and, fourth, in the larg:st cities of the last- 
named regions it is certainly not a living wage.” 

This estimate of a scientific investigator is 
confirmed by a practical observer and represen- 
tative of organized labor, Mr. John Mitchell, who 
regards $600 a year as the minimum living wage, 
according to the American standard. He writes: 

“It is, of course, true that this estimate applies 
more exactly to workmen in towns of from 5,000 
to 100,000 inhabitants than it does to other places. 
In speaking of $600 for unskilled workmen, I do 
not mean to include farm hands or men of rural 
communities where the cost of living is less and 
the standard of living is not so high. On the 
other hand, in cities of over 100,000, and especial- 
ly in cities over 500,000, $600 would, in my opin- 
ion, be insufficient to maintain this standard for 
unskilled workingmen. This is more especially 
true of the city of New York, where the cost of 
maintaining a fair standard of living would be 
much greater, owing to excessive rents, and 
where the ideal of a separate small house for 
the workman must itself be given up. For the 
great mass of unskilled workmen, however, re- 
siding in towns and cities with a population of 
from 5,000 to 100,000, the fair wage, a wage con- 
sistent with American standards of living, should 
not be less than $600 a year.” 


The United States Bureau of Statistics of La- 
bor presented in 1891 itemized statements of the 
average cost of living for one year of 2132 fam- 
ilies in the cotton industry of the United States, 
the average size of these families being 5.7, The 
total average family expenditure was $610.61. 
Some of the families, however, did not spend 
anything for certain purposes regarded as neces- 
sary to a normal living standard. The report es- 
timates on the basis of the returns that the nor- 
mal average for all purposes should be $687.02. 
Further, the report of a special committee on the 
standard of living, of the New York Conference 
of Charities and Correction, 1907, made a some- 
what higher estimate for New York City. The 
main conclusion of this committee was that “$825 
is sufficient for the average family of five indi- 
viduals, comprising the father, mother and three 
children under 14 years of age, to maintain a 
fairly proper standard of living in the borough 
of Manhattan.” Concerning lower incomes, the 
committee concludes that an income of between 
$700 and $800 will-enable a family barely to sup- 
port itself, provided that it is subject to no ex- 
traordinary expenditures by reason of sickness, 
death or untoward circumstances; that is, such 
an income would not provide at all for saving. 
An income of $600 to $700 is declared to be to- 
tally inadequate to maintain the proper standard 
of living, and no self-respecting family should be 
asked or expected to live on such an income. 

The latest estimate of a normal living stand- 
ard is that given by Prof. R. C. Chapin, in his 
study of the standard of living in New York 
City, prepared for the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The study covered exhaustively 391 typical work- 
ing-class families in that city. The chief conclu- 
sion is that an “income of $900 or over probably 
permits the maintenance of a normal standard, 
at least as far as physical man is concerned.” 
As for the lower incomes, the conclusion of this 
investigator is that, while some saving in fami- 
lies with $600 and $700 does take place, it is rela- 
tively infrequent till the $800 line is reached. 

The above estimates of the committee of the 
New York Conference and of the Russell Sage 
Foundation are obviously too high for the coun- 
try at large. The estimate of $900 would un- 
doubtedly have to be reduced considerably, even 
in the case of Boston, as rents and Prices are, as 
is well known, somewhat lower in the latter city 
than in New York. On the whole, it seems reas- 
onable to take the figure of $600 a year as repre- 
senting the lowest amount that can be regarded 
as a living wage for a working-class family in the 
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New England States. Clearly, wages below this 
line cannot be sufficient to provide properly for 
the current living expenses and for the necessary 
family saving. In this connection it may be 
noted that the average total weekly expenditures 
of 184 non-dependent families enumerated in the 
above statistical investigation was $12. 
(Continued next week.) 
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PROTESTS AGAINST DARROW TRIAL. 

The Los Angeles Central Labor Council at 
its last meeting adopted the following resolu- 
tion protesting against Clarence Darrow being 
again tried for alleged bribery: 

“Whereas, Clarence Darrow has for many 
years fought the battles of labor and used his 
best efforts for the improvement of their condi- 
tion, and 

“Whereas, By reason of his activity on behalf 
of labor he has been persecuted by the moneyed 
class, by being unjustly accused of crimes which 
he has never committed. Having been exoner- 
ated of any guilt in connection with the alleged 
bribery charges arising from the McNamara 
case, wherein, the district attorney spent about 
fifty thousand dollars of the people’s money in 
an effort to convict Darrow, and ; 

“Whereas, The district attorney of this county 
is endeavoring to try him on a second charge, 
again alleging that he was implicated in the 
bribery charges arising from the McNamara 
case, and 

“Whereas, The second case is being prosecuted 
only to persecute and harass Clarence Darrow, 
and to injure him if possible in the eyes of labor; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Los Angeles County, do most emphatically 
protest against the action of the district attorney 
in bringing this second case to trial, and again 
spending a large sum of the people’s money, 
which is entirely unwarranted. 

“C. E. SHECKELS, President. 

“L. N. BUTLER, Secretary.” 
ee eS 

MOLDERS ON STRIKE. 

Members of Local Union No. 255, Interna- 
tional Iron Molders of North America, are on 
strike in Birmingham, Ala., for a nine-hour day 
and a $3.25 minimum wage. Nine foundries out 
of seventeen have already granted the increase, 
and the prospects are that the balance of the 
firms will soon capitulate. 
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How often you have thought to 
yourself these very words—‘“‘it must 


fit.” How often you got a Suit 
that didn’t Suit because it didn’t fit. 


IT MUST FIT—and you are the judge— 
We make good clothes because we 
want good customers—want them 
always—try us once. 
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' THE PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
By Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

While the population of the United States as a 
whole increased 21 per cent during the past 
years, the rural population increased only 11.2 
per cent. The increase in the number of farms 
during the period was 10.9 per cent. The value 
of farm property from 1900 to 1910 increased 
100.5 per cent, but the greater part of this extra- 
ordinary increase was in the land itself, the value 
of which increased 118.1 per cent. The average 
size of farms decreased from 146.2 per cent acres 
in 1900 to 138.1 per cent acres in 1910. The tend- 
ency is slowly but surely toward the smaller 
farm. In 1850 the size of the average farm was 
202.5 per cent acres. It is interesting to note 
that while in the production of cereals the in- 
crease of the acreage was 3.5 per cent from 1899 
to 1909, and while the increase in the number of 
bushels raised during the same period was only 
1.7 per cent, the increase in the value of this pro- 
duct was 79.8 per cent. Upon the face of it, the 
farmer is prospering. It is steadfastly claimed, 
however, that while the crops have increased so 
greatly in value, the farmer has not received his 
just share of the product of the soil. The major 
part of the profit is going to the middleman. 
Meanwhile, the price of land has gone up, and 
naturally, the farmer’s taxes have greatly in- 
creased. 

It is rather significant that the decrease or 
slow increase in the rural population throughout 
large areas of the United States is in no sense 
due to lack of agricultural prosperity. On the 
contrary, in most of the States showing a de- 
crease or only a very slight increase in rural 
population throughout the past decade, there has 
been a remarkable increase in the value of farm 
property. In spite of this splendid financial 
showing and apparent prosperity in the country, 
great numbers of boys and girls are leaving the 
farm. The loss of rural population is due to 
economic, social and educational causes, but in 
the effort to have the country boy and girl re- 
main upon the farm the exponents of the “Coun- 
try Life Movement” often lose sight of certain 
important facts. 

Does it necessarily follow that because a boy 
was born on a farm he must of necessity become 
a farmer? It may be that he was destined to 
become a poet, or musician, a blacksmith, or en- 
gineer. He may have none of the qualifications 
which would fit him to become a farmer. Also, 
there are certain inexorable laws which are re- 
sponsible for the tendency of the population to- 
ward the city. The introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, the increased transportation facilities 
and the ability of the city to drain a whole coun- 
try-side for its food supplies are some of the 
factors. Whereas, at one time it required two- 
thirds of the population to run our farms, today 
it requires only one-third. As a matter of fact, 
if present available means were to be employed 
one man could produce enough to feed forty. 
Therefore, the decline in rural population in some 
regions is often due to the greater efficiency of 
farm labor. 

There will continue to be an exodus from the 
farm to the city until we strike the basis which 
will naturally leave enough people in the country 
to till the farms that need to be cultivated, and 
the real problem before the American people is 
how to make the country population most effec- 
tive—not how to increase this population. This 
is the sum of the problem of country life. Every 
agency, therefore, that has to do with the social, 
the physical, the intellectual and the moral life 
of the country community should feel most keenly 
its responsibility in this connection. The school, 
the social center, the grange, the church, each 
have their own function in the building up of 
rural life. 

The “Country Life Movement” is quite differ- 
ent from the “Back to the Land” movement. It 
may be said, broadly, that the first was inaugur- 
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ated for the purpose of benefiting the country; 
the second, for the purpose of benefiting the city. 
The movement of city men to the country offers 
no solution of country problems. It offers only 
a solution of the city problem. The movement 
to send the incompetent workman to the country 
is utterly false in its philosophy. The country 
does not need him any more than does the city, 
and he can do no better in the field than he can 
in the town. 

In the last analysis, the country must solve its 
own problems. This requires special leadership 
of men who know the country and who love it. 
More money must be provided to maintain the 
rural school. There should be more scientific 
supervision. Often more attention is given to 
buildings which shelter a farmer’s horses than 
those which shelter his children during the time 
when they are receiving their training for their 
life’s work. The day will soon come when a 
group of experts will be developed who will min- 
ister to life in the country. The growing co- 
operative movements, the new science of house- 
keeping, the various business groups in agricul- 
tural regions, and other new types of organiza- 
tions will demand expert leadership. When this 
time comes, many of the young people who are 
today leaving the farm because it does not at 
present offer them a way to work out their 
natural talents, will remain in the country to 
render it service of another kind. 
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MOVING PICTURE MEN. 

The Moving Picture Operators’ Union has 
notified every nickelodeon and theater in the 
city employing moving picture operators that it 
is illegal for employers to cause their employees 
to work more than six days in one week; that 
the union has embodied in its working rules a 
clause providing that “six days shall constitute 
a week’s work,” and that this is to be made 
effective on or before October 14th. Several 
theaters have already complied with the demand 
and the others are expected to follow in the near 
future. The firms which have granted the six- 
day week are the People’s Theater, the Opal, 
Palm, Broadway, Nixon, and the several houses 
of the Premiums Theater Co., and of the Globe 
and Lyceum theaters. 

“There is no question of wages involved,” 
states a prominent member of the union. “All 
we ask is one day off per week, and we do not 
see how the employers can in justice refuse our 
demand. Many of our members have had to 
work 365 days in the year and have had their 
health broken in consequence. The public 
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doesn’t realize the conditions under which we 
have to work. Our hours are long and broken 
and we are seldom off duty before 11 o’clock at 
night. Many of the smaller houses are poorly 
ventilated and all the foul air rises to the “cage” 
in which the operator works. Another phase is 
the terrific eye-strain. Look at any operator and 
you will see that his eyes are drawn and strained 
by the intense light over which he stands. In 
view of all these things we feel that the em- 
ployers can’t conscientiously refuse our only de- 
mand for one day off per week.” 
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THREE UNION GIRLS. 

Becky Fisher, the girl who was jailed 36 times 
for picketing during the Cleveland garment work- 
ers’ strike, and Emily Kriel and Anna McGinty 
will visit other cities to urge that people refrain 
from purchasing women’s clothing made in 
Cleveland until such time as the bosses recognize 
the union. 
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which are sold by UNION CLERKS at 
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MOTHER’S PENSION. 
By Charles P. Hardeman. 

Our people have at last opened their eyes to 
the necessity and justice of a law making pro- 
vision for a mother’s pension. Many of our most 
prominent citizens are urging the enactment of 
such a law, and not without very good reason. 
They realize that our civilization, in the vastness 
and magnitude of its progress, in its ever active 
solicitation for the comfort of the people, in its 
portentous strides towards the alleviation of sor- 
row and pain, in its marvellous and indefatigable 
efforts to promote the interests of science and 
literature, in its continual and persevering use of 
all the ingenuity and learning of gifted men to 
perfect our present system of government, in all 
these, and in many other things, it has entirely 
overlooked, it has cruelly neglected to protect 
the mother of orphan children, and to do for 
them what is most expedient and most wise. 

Our civilization has indeed many acts of char- 
ity and benevolence to its credit, but in one in- 
it has failed even to do justice. Justice 
either to the mother, or to her 
orphan children. It seems strange, yet it is true. 
It cannot be denied. The mother of orphan chil- 
dren is one who has helped to enrich this coun- 
who has been a necessary unit to its in- 
crease, who has deserved the fairest and most 
indulgent treatment, who has earned the recog- 
nition, and who with her children is entitled to 
the support of the State. She has a claim on that 
State to which, through pain and suffering, she 
has children of worth. Does she assert 
her claim? Can her pleas for justice be heard? 
Her young children, unfortunately fatherless, are 
snatched her watchful 
care, and whose continual presence, and whose 
efficacious instruction, they in need of. 
This is what the State has been doing, and this 
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is not done 


try, 


given 


from arms—her whose 


are sadly 


is what is unjust. 


\ loving husband and a devoted father is taken 


away. He leaves behind but scanty means for 
the care of his wife and children. They suffer 
10ot alone from bereavement and desolation, but 
nger and want. The mother cannot 

ovide for her children—nay, she can- 
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in order 


ber that it is the immutable law of nature that 
a mother have the direct and personal care of 
her children. Let them do all in their power to 
work harmoniously with this law, and not tear 
into it. 

If this bill providing for a mother’s pension 
passes, it will mean the assuagement of sorrow, 
a proper bringing up of our orphan children, a 
coinciding with the law of nature, and a fulfill- 
ment of the will of God. 


> 
FORM JOINT BOARD. 

It is believed that from now on San Francisco 
will be flooded with hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees who will come here in the belief that 
work is plentiful, and the object of the newly- 
organized committee of culinary workers and 
kindred crafts will be to get these men and wo- 
men into the various labor organizations to 
which they are eligible to membership, both for 
the protection of labor coming to San Francisco 
and the organizations that, through years of en- 
deavor, have secured the present conditions of 
employment. 

While it is not anticipated that any attempt 
will be made to inaugurate the open shop, lower 
wages or lengthen hours, the committee will be 
prepared to meet such an emergency, should it 
arise, and with the various crafts acting in uni- 
son, will be in a position to successfully combat 
any and all attacks on hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and kindred crafts, it is believed. 


The Unions represented on the new _ local 
joint executive committee are: Waitresses 
Waiters, Cooks, Cooks’ Helpers, Bartenders, 
Butchers and Bakery and Confectionery 


Workers. 


—----—— — @—- —__ 
REFUSE TO PARTICIPATE. 

A meeting was recently called at Charleston, 
W. Va., for the purpose of considering the big 
mine strike in that State. The meeting resulted 
in a failure on account of the proposition sub- 
mitted by the mine operators of the State pub- 
licly declaring the terms upon which they would 
enter and participate in the meeting, they refus- 
ing to join the conference providing the repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers were per- 
mitted to participate. Commercial, civic and in- 


dustrial bodies were represented by delegates 
and the Governor of the State opened the meet- 
ing, declaring that it was the purpose to con- 


sider plans through which industrial disputes in 
the State could be solved through boards of ar- 
bitration conciliation. The coal operators 
declared they were unwilling to participate in a 
conierence unless the conference was limited to 
citizens of West Virginia, per- 
mitted to take part, and that the participation of 
the in the conference not to be 
taken as a recognition of the United Mine Work- 
ers. This last move by the operators indicates 
that they are determined to continue their op- 
position to the organized coal 


or 


and no one else 


operators Was 


miners. 


-&> 
LENNON AND O’CONNELL. 

The appointment to the newly-created Indus- 
trial Commission of John B. Lennon, ex-general 
secretary of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America and treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and James O'Connell, ex-president 
of the International Association of Machinists, 
and third vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has been urged upon President 
Taft by the American Federation of Labor 
through Secretary Frank Morrison. The two 
men have the approval of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor executive council.—The Tailor. 
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JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


SWiss 


WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $ 1 .00 hey kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 


SN-WO0D 5(0: 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


BOSS OF THE ROAD 


¥ 


OVERALLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


b TRADES (ugh}eouncicy q 
“SiR eaen Oe 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 
Practicing in all Courts NOTARY PUBLIC 
State and Federal Member of Local No. 59, I. U.S. E. 


PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 2623; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


Manufactured by ; 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO. 
720 MISSION ST. 
TEL. DOUGLAS 1720 


jo1etaisurons { 


TOPAL BRANDS:—of all kinds and descriptions 


The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


L. FELDMANN & Co. 
21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 
TEL. MISSIOW 584 


a 
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STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

The reports of officers of the California State 
Federation of Labor show the organization to 
be in splendid shape and enjoying a growth that 
is both rapid and healthy. Secretary Scharren- 
berg says, in this regard: 

“As will be seen by the report of membership 
the State Federation has continued to grow. 
All national and international unions were again 
requested to live up to the law of the American 
Federation of Labor, which makes it their duty 
to instruct their locals to affiliate with the central 
labor councils and State federations wherever 
such exist. I regret to say that several national 
organizations with locals in California did not 
even respond to our letter. There are still more 
than 200 unaffiliated local unions in the State 
and our efforts in this direction will have to be 
continued until every labor organization in the 
State is within the fold. The only excuse ever 
made by unaffiliated unions for their failure to 
join with their fellow-workers in securing legis- 
lation, etc., and bear their just share of what- 
ever expense it is necessary to incur, is the rather 
weak statement, that they cannot afford the ad- 
ditional expense of one cent per member a 
month. 


“The past year has been noteworthy because of 
several important happenings. First of all, the 
adoption of the initiative, referendum and recall; 
woman’s suffrage, and other amendments of vital 
importance to the workers of the State, on Octo- 
ber 10, 1911, will ever be regarded as one of the 
greatest victories of organized labor in Califor- 
nia. 


“California has now acquired a reputation for 
‘progressiveness,’ and the fact that during the 
past year our Supreme Court, by a unanimous 
vote, held the women’s eight-hour law to be 
constitutional is one of the incidents which prove 
that even the judiciary of our State progresses 
with the trend of times. 


“The arrangement arrived at by the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council and San Francisco Building 
Trades Council with the managing committee of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition to have the fair 
built by union labor is another of the events of 
far-reaching consequence. Other world fairs 
have come and gone, but very few, in fact, so few 
that they may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, have been constructed by union labor. 
Considering the tremendous pressure brought to 
bear upon the directors of the fair by the ‘open- 
shop’ crowd of Los Angeles and the nation at 
large, we may justly congratulate ourselves upon 
the achievement in this respect. 

“State Federations of Labor are organized 
principally for the purpose of watching legisla- 
tive matters directly affecting the interests of 
working people. For twelve years past this task 
has been faithfully performed by this body. Our 
many victories in the legislative field, due in a 
great degree to careful preparation and unity of 
action, speak most eloquently for themselves. 
Watching of legislation does not mean merely to 
further such good measures as may have the ap- 
proval of labor but it also requires careful scru- 
tiny of practically all bills introduced and at 
times very active and energetic opposition in or- 
der to defeat bad bills.. 


“Since the adoption of the initiative greater 
responsibility has been placed upon your execu- 
tive council. Your officers are now called upon 
from time to time to examine various proposi- 
tions and are expected to approve or disapprove 
anything that any genius may prepare in the 
shape of an initiative measure. This has involved 
additional labor and will continue to put greater 
responsibility upon those who are entrusted with 
the Federation’s work between conventions. 

“My earnest wish is that the Federation may 
continue to grow and become a more powerful 
factor in all things which make for better hu- 
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manity, secure more and more of the good things 
in life for those who toil, and establish equality 
for the workers and the workers’ children, until 
every man, woman and child has at least a fair 
opportunity in the pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness.” : 

Proposed new legislation which has the in- 
dorsement of the executive council of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor and which the 
convention will be asked to ratify, includes the 
establishment of State employment bureaus, a 
bill to remedy the unemployment evil, compul- 
sory compensation, the curbing of the power of 
the judiciary in issuing injunctions, the better 
enforcement of existing labor laws, the extension 
of the women’s eight-hour law to include all 
industries, efficient inspection of weights and 
measures, proper sanitation of places of employ- 
ment, the matter of garnishment of wages, the 
reformation of election laws and a bill dealing 
with the selection of petit and grand jurors and 
their qualifications. 

All these subjects have been dealt with by the 
executive council of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor in a circular letter addressed to 
Congressional and legislative candidates for of- 
fice, and the attitude of such candidates toward 
these measures will be made public at the con- 
vention. 


There are in attendance at the convention more 
than 300 delegates from the various sections of 
the State. 


The convention is undecided as to the advis- 
ability of sending a delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor convention at Rochester, 
N. Y., but, owing to the prominent part the 
Pacific Coast labor movement will play at the 
coming convention of the A. F. of L., it is 
probable that a delegate will be sent, and Su- 
pervisor Andrew J. Gallagher of San Francis- 
co is prominently mentioned as the man upon 
whom that honor will be conferred. 

The San Francisco Labor Council delegates 
to the convention are under instructions to get 
the convention to send telegrams of sympathy 
and confidence to Joseph Ettor and Arturo Gio- 
vannitti, imprisoned labor leaders of Lawrence, 
Mass., and to O. A. Tveitmoe and Eugene A. 
Clancy and the other labor officials now on trial 
in Indianapolis. 

A state guaranty of employment to every citi- 
zen, based on the right to life asserted in the 
Declaration of Independence, is a vital point in 
the program of legislation demanded by dele- 
gates in the convention of the State Federation 
of Labor. 

One resolution to this effect is sponsored by 
R. R. Telfer, assemblyman from San Jose. An- 
other comes from Los Angeles, and is under- 
stood to have been drafted by Job Harriman for 
the Central Labor Council of that city. 

Old-age pensions to be paid by the State and 
pensions for mothers of dependent children are 
the subjects of other resolutions. A minimum 
wage board to regulate the wages in industries 
employing women, is asked, though the San 
Francisco Garment Workers have a resolution 
here opposing the plan. 

San Francisco delegates have been appointed 
on the various committees as follows: Constitu- 
tion and by-laws, I. N. Hylen; law and legisla- 
tion, Andrew J. Gallagher and Harry Mencke; 
officers’ report, E. Ellison and Edward Wagner; 
resolutions, T. J. Driscoll and Henry Huntsman; 
label and boycotts, W. J. Pierce, Miss May Cum- 
mings, D. J. Gorman and D. C. Murphy; griev- 
ances, Edward Anderson and J. G. Wharton; 
rules of order, Dennis J. Murray; committee on 
thanks, Joseph Connolly. 

A. E. Yoell has been seated as a fraternal dele- 
gate from the Asiatic Exclusion League and 


William H. Urmy and William F. Dwyer are 
representing the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council as fraternal delegates in the convention. 
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The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 


To encourage the principles for which 
Union Labor stands you must ‘extend 
YOUR help. 


Kelleher and Browne, the first tailors 
in San Francisco to Unionize their shops, 
employ 50 Union Tailors the year ’round. 


These men and their families are entitled 


to your patronage when you have your 
clothes made. 


Our New Fall and Winter Stock is now 
complete—largest and best in the city. 


Suits to Order 
$25 to $50 


Overcoats to Order 


$30 to $50 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 
THE IRISH TAILORS 


716 Market St. 33 Geary St. 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 
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pile} Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council 
Office S. F. Labor Temple 316 Fourteenth Street 


CIGAR MAKERS AND 


Telephones: Market 56; Home M 122 
iit ince ee ae INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 
Single Subscriptions...........ceseeeees $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


That the International Cigar Makers’ Union cannot be swayed by illusory pro- 
nunciamentos or induced to accept abstract theories in the conduct of its affairs was 
evidenced by the action of the convention in dealing with a resolution committing 
the organization to so-called “industrial unionism.” The champions of industrial union- 
ism prescribe no boundary lines, but use the euphonious term with abandon. The cigar 
makers in dealing with this “ism” took the only practical position possible, declaring 
in effect that the process of amalgamation must come in the orderly manner of evo- 


Changes of address or additions to unions’ mail 
lists must come through the secretary of each 
organization. Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 


Entered at postoffice, San Francisco, California, 
as second-class matter. 


lution, allowing the unions of workmen the greatest freedom possible in reaching a 
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state of solidarity. The declarations of the convention are emphatic, and were unani- 
mously adopted. They are as follows: 
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“The Cigar Makers’ International Union of America declares that the American 
Trade Union Movement is one of constant growth, development, and expansion. 
“The American Federation of Labor since its inception has been the most practical 
and beneficial general organization of the wage workers of the continent. It has taken 
cognizance of the constant change and transition in industry, and by every means 
within its power sought to influence and persuade, not only the organization of the 
unorganized workers, but the unity, solidarity, and fraternity of the organized workers, 
and stimulated further, by every means within its power, the necessity for closer co- 
operation, federation, and amalgamation of existing trades unions, to the end that each 
may be helpful to all. 


GET BUSY—STAND TRUE 


The September number of the “American 
Federationist” ends an editorial by Samuel 
Gompers with this statement: “Organized 
labor must see to it that trade union men 
are nominated and elected to municipal, coun- 
ty and State offices; that trade union men 
represent its interests in the State Legisla- 
ture, and in Congress. Let organized labor’s 


“The American Federation of Labor realizes that a chain is no stronger than its 
slogan live in its deeds—stand faithfully by 


weakest link, that the grand army of organized labor cannot advance much further 
than its most backward column. It realizes the fact that the labor organizations are 
made up of human beings who are not cast in plastic molds or can be placed in rigid 
forms. It therefore must concede the largest amount of authority to be vested in the 
affiliated unions and their members, consistent with the general progress and the 
welfare of the entire wage working masses. 


our friends, oppose and defeat our enemies, 
whether they be candidates for President, for 


Congress or other offices, whether executive, 
legislative or judicial. Get busy. Stand true.” 


Fond man, though all the heroes of your line “The American Federation of Labor has organized central bodies in hundreds of 
Bedeck your halls and round your galleries shine, cities, and State federations in nearly all the States in America. It has instituted 
In proud display; yet take this truth from me— large numbers of international unions and numberless local unions. It has developed 
Virtue alone is true nobility. the system of Industrial Departments in which the organized workers of the different 

—Juvenal. crafts, trades, and callings are federated and which co-operate for the common pro- 


E : Sa tection and advancement of the interest of all. 
In the “Twentieth Century Magazine” for 


October appears an article by former Mayor “The American Federation of Labor realizes that there is still much to do, but it 
repudiates the insinuation which is implied by the term ‘Industrial Unionism,’ and it is 
employed in antagonism to ‘Trade Unionism.’ The advocates of so-called ‘Industrial 
Unionism’ imply in their slogan that the trade unions are rigid and do not advance, 
develop, or expand, whereas the whole history of the trade-union movement in the past 
thirty years has demonstrated beyond successful contradiction that there is not a day 
which passes in the trade-union movement in America but which witnesses the highest 
and loftiest spirit of sacrifice in order to co-operate with our fellow workers for their 
interest and common uplift. 


Taylor entitled, “Henry George the Man.” It is 
an interesting biographical sketch of the author 
of “Progress and Poverty” in which his early 
struggles are related by a close friend. 
(7, Sessa 

The Citizens’ Alliance is attempting to con- 
vince the dupes who put up the money to sup- 
port it that some progress toward the open 
shop is being made on the Pacific Coast. The 
open shop on this coast is progressing backward. 
There are fewer of them each month, because 
the unions have been able to show up the alliance 


“The stigma which advocates of so-called ‘Industrial Unionism’ would attach to 
‘Trade Unionism’ is of a par with the stigma which the enemies of organized labor 


: te: apply to the union shop when they designate it is the ‘closed shop.’ 
as 1t really 1s. ; : : ; A : : : : 
2 “In line with the historic, intelligent, and comprehensive attitude which the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor has pursued since its inception, and which the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union has for itself and its delegates to the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have advocated and pursued. 


—_—__ &__—__- 
The carpet manufacturers of Connecticut are 


determined that their employees shall not be or- 
ganized. Charles A. Miles, organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor was fired upon by 
thugs last week. The bullet grazed Miles’ fore- 
head and passed through his hat. He escaped 
injury and immediately got in touch with the 
authorities, who refused to render him any aid. 
He pleaded with them for protection to hold a 
meeting, and when that was refused he asked 
that police escort him to the trolley, which they 
also refused. Last week Miles was ducked in the 
river and afterwards chased out of town after 
he had attempted to address a meeting of the 
employees of the Thompsonville carpet factories. 
Though he received a terrific beating from the 
thugs who are said to be in the employ of the 
carpet corporation, he promised that he would 
return to town and attempt to organize the mill 
slaves 


“The delegates to the forthcoming conventions of the A. F. of L. be and they are 
hereby instructed to continue to do all in their power to have the work of more 
thoroughly organizing the unorganized workers pursued to its fullest extent; to urge 
upon the organized workers a more thorough co-operation; to advocate amalgamation 
of organizations of kindred trades and callings to a more thorough federation of all 
organized labor, to the end that economic, political, moral, and social justice shall 
come to the toilers, the wealth producers of America.” 


This action would indicate that the International Cigar Makers’ Union is going to 
stand by the “cradle in which its infancy was rocked,” and that the policies which enabled 
it to grow great and powerful in its work for humanity are deemed to still be. the most 
effective instruments for improvement, in spite of the wild shoutings of “advanced” 
thinkers among its membership. Sanity, reason and homely old honesty are still to hold 
sway in this great international trade union. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


“Early to bed and early to rise” makes the 
chicken “healthy, wealthy and wise,” and if you 
want to be as wise as a chicken—the barnyard 
variety—try the scheme for a time. Most of 
the good things that you miss by the chicken 
kind of life will not bother you if you have the 
brain of a hen. 


The world is changing. China has enfran- 
chised her women. England is putting her wo- 
men in jail because they are asking for the 
ballot. China has elected a woman to Parlia- 
ment. English women are scarcely permitted as 
spectators in Parliament. What is to be done 
with Tennyson’s “Better fifty vears of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay?” 


The practice of carrying fowls with their heads 
downward and their feet tied together is very 
cruel, and in most States is an offense against the 
law and punishable by fine. Those whose haste 
or carelessness tempt them to carry any live 
creature head downward should consider how 
they would themselves like it. It is also cruel 
to carry them in bags or to leave them in bags. 


When you find a union man offering all kinds 
of excuses for the absence of the union label 
on the things he buys you can generally put it 
down that the real trouble is with him and not 
with the other fellow. The merchant may be 
excused for selling things without the label, but 
there can be no legitimate reason advanced for 
a union man buying something without it. 
Union men demand it always. 


The European powers, for reasons of their 
own, are endeavoring to protect the once mighty 
Turk from the wrath of Montenegro. Monte- 
negro, compared to Turkey, in size and popula- 
tion is about the same as Milpitas to New York, 
but the Montenegrans all go to war, the women 
and the children, too, so that the European 
powers are afraid of losing some territory in 
the event the Turk seeks the tall timber. 


The fellow who jumps at conclusions is more 
dangerous than the man who always makes mis- 
takes, but moves leisurely toward his goal. 
There:is always a chance to head off and correct 
the latter, but the fool killer himself can not 
stop the excitable, hasty conduct of the jumping 
jack until he has plunged into disaster. Many 
a good cause has been ruined by the thoughtless 
actions of the hasty individual. It is always 
safer to act after thought has been given the 
subject than to recklessly rush on and think 
afterward. 


There is only one way to build up a strong, 
powerful trade union and that is by having in it 
members who are willing to bear their full share 
of the burdens incident to organization and dis- 
play a disposition of unselfishness and a willing- 
ness to make personal sacrifices in order that it 
may progress. Some unions live, or continue to 
exist, without these qualities, but they never be- 
come really great, helpful institutions. Good 
unions, like other things worth having, do not 
grow and prosper without cultivation. It takes 
some effort, some energy, some sacrifices to 
build and maintain a strong union that will be 
of value to the membership. 
not of this character, perhaps you are in part to 
blame. 


If your union is. 
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Wit at Random 


“How much are these puppies, little boy?” 

“All a quarter ’cept that one, and he’s thirty- 
five cents—he swallowed a dime yesterday!’— 
“Puck.” 


The Senator’s Wife (in Washington)—You 
are sure they are nice people, Augusta? 

The Senator’s Daughter—Yes, mamma. Their 
father is owned by the same Trust that owns 
papa.—“ Puck.” 


A little girl who had been out walking with 
her aunt heard the latter complain that her feet 
were tired. 

“My feet get tired, too, when I go out walk- 
ing,” said the small maiden, “but I always think 
what a nice ride my stomach has been having.”— 
Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


Tommy was one of those boys who seem con- 
tinually at war with their clothes, and as his 
mother saw him off to school one day in a pair 
of smart new kickers she repeated her usual 
warning to be careful more strongly than usual. 
But that night Tommy returned in a pitiful state. 
“Boo-o-o,” he cried, “I’ve fallen in the mud.” 
“You bad, wicked boy,” said his mother, “and 
with your new kickers on, too.” ‘“Boo-o-o,” re- 
plied Tommy, as he hunted for an excuse. “When 
I found I was falling I hadn’t time to take them 
off.” 


He had returned home in the evening, tired and 
ready for a restful hour or two. 

“John, my love,” said his little wife, sweetly, 
“did you post that letter I gave you this morn- 
ing?” : 

“Yes, my pet,” said John, hiding his conscience- 
stricken face behind the newspaper. 

“Well, what is your answer?” 
sweetly. 

“Wh-what is what?” gasped John. 

“What is your answer, dear?” said his little 
wife clearly. “That letter was addressed to you.” 

“Addressed to me!” exclaimed John. “I didn’t 
notice it.” 

And then, like a foolish man, he fell into the 
trap and produced the letter from his pocket to 
see. The envelope was not addressed to him, 
but a long and severe lecture was. 


still more 


Tommy’s Aunt—Won’t you have another piece 
of cake, Tommy? 

Tommy, (on a visit)-—No, I thank you. 

Tommy’s Aunt—You seem to be suffering from 
loss of appetite. : 

Tommy—That ain’t loss of appetite. 
I’m suffering from is politeness. 


What 


“Mordecai Judson,” roared Colonel White, who 
had been aroused in the middle of the night by 
a suspicious noise in his poultry house, “is that 
you in there, you black thief?” 

“No, sah!” humbly replied a frightened voice. 
“Dis is muh cousin, Ink Judson, dat looks so 
much like me and steals everything he kin lay 
his doggawn han’s on. Ah’s at home dis minute, 
sah, uh-sleeping de sleep o’ de jest.”—‘“Puck.” 


A little girl was lost on the street, and was 
brought into the police station. The officers 
tried in every way to learn her name. Finally 
one of the officers said: 

“Tell me, little girl, what name does your 
mother call your father?” 

“Why,” responded the child, innocently, “she 
don’t call him any names; she likes him.”— 
“Youth’s Companion.” 


Miscellaneous 


CAN YOU STAND PAT? 

Citizen—This is a great age and a great coun- 
try. Why, do you know, a man can now make 
twenty-one times as much cloth or wheat or 
steel in a day as he did 100 years ago? 

Investigator—Who gets all these good things? 

Citizen—Everybody. People never lived so 
well since the world began. 

Investigator—Did you get that from a cam- 
paign book, or did you really look into the mat- 
ter? 

Citizen—Oh, everybody knows that. What’s 
the matter with you? You know that before we 
got steam the whole family had to work—men, 
women and children. When all else was done 
the women and children had to spin and weave, 
spin and weave eternally. 

Investigator—Where did they do this work? 

Citizen—At home, every home was a regular 
factory. It’s different now. 

Investigator—Yes, for some of us. Some, 
owning mines, forests, lands, banks and rail- 
roads, live in palaces and keep steam yachts. 
Others ride in automobiles, keep servants and 
are very comfortable indeed. 

Did you ever look into the family life of the 
unskilled workers in the city? 

Citizen—Oh, labor is better off than it ever 
was. 

Investigator—Some are, but the unskilled la- 
borer? 

Citizen—Well, 
borer? 

Investigator—Today, as a hundred years ago, 
the wife must help and the children must help. 
Mark one great difference! Today she is a wage 
wife and goes out to a factory, and the wage 
children go out to another factory. The home 
is half broken up—nearly a million such today 
in the United States. 

Citizen—Is that why the little children die so 
fast? 

Investigator—In this land of wealth, too. Can 
you stand pat while this remains?—J. Russell 
Smith, in the “Public.” 


what about the unskilled la- 


ORPHEUM THEATER. 

Ethel Barrymore’s engagement at the Orpheum 
in “The Twelve Pound Look” is winning her the 
most enthusiastic recognition of her brilliant 
career. She will repeat it all next week, which 
will positively be the last of her season here. 
The other attractions for next week will be new 
and of a high order of merit. Jack Wilson, sup- 
ported by Franklyn Batie and Ada Lane, will 
appear in “A 1912 Review.” Wilson is one of 
the funniest comedians in vaudeville. Mary 
Elizabeth, in a dainty little act of song and 
story, displays great charm and ability and is 
expected to prove one of the greatest hits of the 
new bill. Mary Quive and Paul McCarty come 
with a combination of talents. Miss Quive, who 
is the sister of Grace Van Studdiford, sings 
with great charm and beauty of voice. Mr. Mc- 
Carty excels both as a pianist and vocalist. The 
eminent English actor, Ben Lewin, will introduce 
next week only his delineations, which include 
“Fagin” in his prison cell, Grandfather Trent 
and other characters from Dickens. Leonard 
Gautier’s Animated Toyshop is the title given 
to one of the best animal acts in vaudeville. 
This act will be a delight to both old and young 
children. Deiro, the Piano Accordionist, will dis- 
play his musical ability next week only, and 
Owen Clark will mystify with his feats of magic 
and legerdemain. 


—__—_e 
To be feared of a thing and yet to do it is just 


what makes the prettiest kind of a man.—Ste- 
venson. 
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American Federation of Labor Letter 


Hewing To Line. 


Tuesday, October Ist, the delegates to the 
Cigar Makers’ convention set apart for the dis- 
cussion of a resolution which, if adopted, would 
have prohibited any of its officers or members 
from being actively associated with the National 
Civic Federation, under penalty of a forfeiture 
of membership. The representatives of all the 
“isms” marshaled their forces for a final bom- 
bardment of the trade union idea of permitting 
men, although officers and members of labor 
organizations, to exercise the widest and fullest 
freedom in their association with institutions 
outside of the trade unions. F1om far and wide 
it had been heralded that the Cigar Makers’ 
convention would put an everlasting quietus upon 
the liberty of the members of that organization 
to affiliate themselves with organizations which 
did not pass the muster of approval of all the 
devotees of the various “isms” which are recom- 
mended as a positive cure for all industrial ills. 
Delegate Barnes, ex-secretary of the National 
Socialist party, now the manager of the Debs 
Presidential campaign, led the forces in 
favor of the resolution, while Samuel Gompers, 
first vice-president of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union, met the opposition in one of the 
stormiest debates that has ever occurred in any 
convention of the cigar makers. When the vote 
was taken it showed that the representatives of 
the “isms” had been badly routed by the forces 
behind the trade union idea represented by 
Samuel Gompers. Upon the decision being an- 
nounced, 95 being in favor of the restrictive 
resolution, while 253 voted against it, the con- 
vention gave vent to its pent-up feelings by 


Sisin’ 


cheering vociferously the result. The decision 
of the convention in this matter gives undis- 
puted evidence that there is an overwhelming 
sentiment in the Cigar Makers’ International 


Union to stand like adamant against the incor- 
poration of any obnoxious freedom-restricting 
clauses in its constitution, in order that the 
feverish advocates of mythical theories may ef- 
fusively discharge verbal volleys in the interest 
of some political party over the backs of trade 


unionists. This decision will have a wholesome 
influence in directing the attention of “ism” fol- 
lowers to the fact that a trade union organiza- 


tion, while having the right to demand obedience 
of its members in the matter of wages, hours of 
labor, conditions of employment, and trade regu- 
lations, it has no right to restrict the activities 
of its members agreeable to some complex politi- 
cal creed. 


Get Together. 
A conference was held at the headquarters of 
he American Federation of Labor on Monday, 


September 30th, between representatives of the 
garment trades, John B. Lennon, E. J. Brais, 
n Sweeney, representing the tailors; 


tt and B. A. Larger, Tepresenting the 

United Garment Workers: <A. Rosenberg, John 
A. Dyche, and S. Polakoff, representing the 
dies’ Gar: ment Workers, and Frank Morrison, 


the An 


nerican Federation of Labor. 
for the purpose of 
) bring about the amal- 
tailoring trades into one or- 
following understanding and 


s called 
ndeavo yr toc 


held in Washington, D. C., 
y the representatives of the 
Workers of America, the Inter- 
Norkers’ Union, and 
Union of America to 
der the best interests of the tailoring trade, 
finally decided that it is the opinion of 
f soled that amalgamation of 
into one should finally 


take place, and that in order to develop this 
idea to successful fruition we believe that as 
soon as practicable the headquarters of the three 
organizations should be in one city, and that 
there should be selected by each of the organiza- 
tions at interest three members to meet con- 
jointly at least once in three months, or as often 
as either of the organizations might call for a 
conference, to develop and work out a practical 
plan of amalgamation. On motion, it was agreed 
that the next conference be held at Rochester 
during the A. F. of L. convention at the call of 
President Richert, President Rosenberg, and 
Secretary Brais. It was further agreed that the 
representatives of each organization should sub- 
mit to the next conference such plan or plans as 
they believed would assist in finally bringing 
about an amalgamation.” 


Objects to the “Flints.” 

A conference of representatives of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ International Association and 
the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, held 
at Pittsburg, Pa., on April 20, 1912, reached an 
agreement adjusting their differences relative to 
jurisdiction. The agreement carried with it the 
withdrawal of the protest of the Bottle Blowers, 
on August Ist of this year, against charter being 
issued to American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. 
The protest was officially withdrawn on August 
14th, during the executive council meeting of the 
A. F. of L. On August 14th, President John- 
ston, of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, entered a protest to the executive coun- 
cil, under instructions of machinists’ executive 
board, against a charter being issued to the 
Flints until an understanding was reached be- 
tween these two organizations as to jurisdiction 
over mold making, which the machinists claimed 
is part of their work. Under the terms of the 
agreement the Bottle Blowers are bound to 
recognize Flint Mold Makers. The executive 
council instructed the officers at headquarters to 
arrange for a conference between the three or- 
ganizations in interest at an early date, and bring 
about an understanding, to the end that a charter 
would be issued to the American Flint Glass 
Workers. A conference was held at A. F. of L. 
headquarters on September 23d, with Secretary 
Morrison representing the American Federation 
of Labor. This conference decided that Presi- 
dent Hayes, of the Bottle Blowers, communicate 
with the executive board of the International 
Association of Machinists through their officer 
at headquarters, urging that the protest against 
the charter being issued be withdrawn. Vice- 
President Conlon, of the I. A. of M., under date 
of October Ist, officially notified the officers of 
the A. F. of L. that the executive board of the 
International Association of Machinists voted 
against complying with the request of the presi- 
dents of the two organizations to withdraw their 
protest against charter being issued to the Amer- 
ican Flint Glass Workers’ Union. 


Labor’s Loss. 

The press dispatches of October 2d contain 
the sad news that Carl C. Anderson, of Fos- 
toria, Ohio, was instantly killed when an auto- 
mobile in which he was riding overturned near 
that city. Carl Anderson was a member of the 
House of Representatives, having been elected 
to the Sixty-first Congress and re-elected to the 
Sixty-second Congress, and was a candidate for 
re-election in the coming November. He was an 
earnest and consistent advocate of all labor meas- 
ures, being a prominent member of the labor 
group in Congress, having been affiliated with 
the American Federation of Musicians for many 
years. The death of Carl Anderson is a distinct 
loss to the labor group, he having always been 
active and ready to do his full duty toward all 
measures affecting the interests of labor that 
came before the House of Representatives. He 
was in the vigor of his manhood, being not quite 
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thirty-five years of age. The labor movement 
of this country in the sad death of Carl Ander- 
son has sustained a distinct loss. 
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INDIANAPOLIS TRIAL. 


After consuming five days in his opening state- 
ment to the jury which is to try the forty-five 
men accused of conspiring to transport dynamite 
contrary to the interstate commerce laws, Dis- 
trict Attorney Miller closed his presentation and 
the attorney for the defense began to outline his 
case on Tuesday last at Indianapolis. 

One by one, Frank M. Ryan, president of the 
International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers; John T. Butler, Buffalo, 
vice-president, and other defendants were re- 
quired to stand up so the jury at the trial of the 
alleged dynamite plotters might become 
quainted with their faces. 

“These forty-five men,” asserted William N. 
Harding, attorney for the defense, “were not dy- 
namiters, but were, as the evidence will disclose, 
lovers of peace and quiet. Witnesses will be 
brought from many cities to show the good repu- 
tations the defendants enjoyed.” 

The defense was outlined to the jury by Wil- 
liam N. Harding, attorney for the defendants. 

Mr. Harding said it would be shown that the 
executive board of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers never 
appropriated a dollar to be used for dynamiting. 
If any one connected with the union diverted the 
funds for any illegal purpose, the guilty persons, 
he said, it would be shown, were not among the 
defendants present. 

“When you have heard all the testimony,” Mr. 
Harding said, “we think you will have concluded 
that about three men were engaged in the ne- 
farious work of dynamiting, and those three men 
already have pleaded guilty.” 

Referring to letters written by Frank M. Ryan, 
president of the Iron Workers’ Union, to various 
business agents, which the Government quoted as 
showing that “jobs” was the term used to desig- 
nate explosions against employers of non-union 
labor. Mr. Harding said it would be shown that 
“jobs” meant only new work which offered op- 
portunity for union men to get employment. He 
added it would be upon the very letters which the 
Government quoted in the indictments that the 
defense would rest its case. 

The taking of testimony was begun on Wed- 
nesday, but little progress has been made because 
of the fact that the Government has been calling 
managers of various telegraph offices and asking 
them about alleged telegrams. These men all 
testify that they know nothing of the telegrams 
inquired about, therefore no headway has been 
made. 


ac- 


= > 
WIN ALL DEMANDS. 

The employees of the Rock Island Southern 
recently, after endeavoring to secure an amicable 
agreement and a raise in wages, went on strike. 
During the progress of the negotiations the com- 
pany offered a compromise for the demands of 
the men, but at the same time began recruiting 
strike breakers. Upon learning that the com- 
pany was playing for time, a strike was called. 
The miners employed in the mines which the 
Rock Island Southern also own, went out with 
the strikers. Owing to the inability of the com- 
pany to secure sufficient strike breakers, a con- 
ference was called for and a settlement secured. 
While there was perfect order among the men, 
the company had their property guarded with 
armed riflemen, and procured all the accoutre- 
ments of war. The management of the company 
endeavored to induce the employees to return to 
work, assuring a settlement after work had been 
commenced, but the committee representing the 
employees refused to return until a settlement had 
been reached. A number of non-union men were 
involved in the strike, but all have secured a 10 
per cent increase in pay, and are back at work. 

————_-@___—_——_ 

No story is the same to us after the lapse of 
time; or, rather, we who read it are no longer the 
same interpreters.—George Eliot, 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

The regular weekly session of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, October 8, 1912, 
President Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Transfers deposited by C. B. Evans, violin and 
viola, Local No. 10; Joseph Vito, Jr., harp, Local 
No. 10; A. Rosenbecker, violin, Local No. 10; W. 
E. Grimm, cornet, Local No. 47; Bernard Smith, 
flute, Local No. 346; Geo. P. Wagner, tympani, 
Local No. 310; Vincent Nigro, violin, Local No. 
241; B. E. Puyans, flute, Local No. 310; W. H. 
Hornig, horn, Local No. 310; C. W. Jackson, pi- 
ano, Local No. 20; Joseph De Lorenzo, flute, Lo- 
cal No. 153; Samuel Meerloo, bassoon, Local No. 
310; L. A. Zane, cornet, Local No. 189. 

Transfer annulled: K. Riedelsberger, 
No. 76. 

Admitted to membership upon report of ex- 
amination committee: H. R. Scott, cornist. 

Resigned: E. H. Leonard, F. W. Edwards. 

Permission was granted members to volunteer 
for the wedding of another member, also mem- 
bers to volunteer, October 17th, for a benefit to 
Mario Lambardi, also members to play with 
amateur members of the Argonaut Club, October 
11th. 

Ashbury Hall has been placed in Class F. list 
of halls. 

There are two very happy members around 
headquarters this week in the persons of Conrad 
Fuhrer, who is the father of a 12-pound baby 
boy, and Henry Del Monte, the father of a 12- 
pound baby girl. 


Local 


&- 
A RAISE FOR POSTAL MEN. 

Promotion for 13,000 railway postal clerks on 
October Ist, so it is reported, will be provided 
in orders to be issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In the railway mail service there are 16,700 
clerks and a majority of those not promoted on 
October Ist will receive more pay before the end 
of the current fiscal year. More than $1,000,000 
will be expended in making the promotions. A 
reorganization of the railway mail service and 
increased pay for postal clerks were authorized 
in the recently enacted post office appropriation 
bill. The new law provides for three classes of 
railway postal lines with their transfer and ter- 
minal offices. The compensation will be higher 
for lines on which work is heaviest, beginning 
with $900 a year. All clerks who render faithful 
and efficient service will receive annual raises 
of $100 until they reach the maximum of the 
successive annual grades for which they may be 
promoted for specially meritorious service until 
their pay reaches $1800 a year. Chief clerks in 
the railway mail service receive salaries of $2000. 
Hitherto it has been the custom to promote rail- 
way clerks only when vacancies occur from 
death, vacancy, or removal. Hereafter railway 
clerks will have assurance of annual promotion, 
so long as they faithfully discharge their duties. 
This is the method applied satisfactorily for 
several years in adjusting the compensation of 
post office clerks and city letter carriers, but the 
range of salaries for railway clerks will be higher 
because of the hazardous character of their work. 


> 

TO TAKE OVER RAILWAY. 
The City Council of Duluth, Minn., has adopted 
a resolution instructing the city legal depart- 
ment to take steps to acquire the Duluth Street 
Railway as city property. The action of the 
council was due to the strike which has been in 
progress here for a week, and the refusal of the 
manager of the street railway company to ar- 
bitrate differences with a number of its em- 
ployees. A special election will be called to 
pass on public ownership. An act of the Legis- 
lature, which assembles next January, will be 

necessary to authorize an issue of bonds. 


—_—__——_@—______ 
An able man shows his spirit by gentle words 
and resolute actions. He is neither hot nor timid 


—Chesterfield. 
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“BILL” HUBER RETIRES. 

William D. Huber, for thirteen years president 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, de- 
clined to enter the race again for the presidency. 
During the incumbency of Mr. Huber the or- 
ganization has grown from a stripling to a giant 
in the labor world. In appreciation of the ser- 
vice which Mr. Huber has rendered as president 
of the organization, the convention presented to 
him in recognition of his long and faithful ser- 
vice the sum of $2500. 


> 
LEATHER WORKERS. 

President W. E. Bryan of the Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods, states that 
business is improving generally and has been 
conducive to increasing the membership of the 
organization. More new members were secured 
during the month of August than in any one 
month during the past two years, and the ratio 


for September exceeds that of the preceding 
month. New label shops have been added and 
the members are pursuing organization work 


with renewed vigor. 
> 
STREET CARMEN VICTORIOUS. 

The union street carmen of Joplin, Mo., have 
won a complete victory and perhaps the greatest 
ever won in the Joplin-Pittsburgh mining dis- 
trict. Some time ago 200 motormen, conductors 
and barnmen, comprising the entire operating 
force of the Joplin and Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany, went on strike. The trouble arose over 
the discharge of one of the employees, and upon 
the company reinstating the discharged employee 
the men returned to work. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting, 
Held October 4, 1912. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., Vice- 
President King in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—President McLaughlin 
and Secretary Nolan excused. Delegate Misner 
appointed vice-president and Delegate Gallagher 
acting secretary. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Millmen No. 423, Thos. Black, 
vice H. Hailer. Millmen No. 422, Wm. Hawkins, 
John Erbus. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Vancouver 
Trades and Labor Council, requesting Council 
to indorse the principle of industrial unionism. 
From Central Federated Union of Greater New 
York, calling attention to the great necessity of 
a demand for the Bakers’ label. From A. F. of 
L., in reference to Furriers’ strike. From A. F. 
of L., to the effect that Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company is a strictly union concern and entitled 
to the patronage of all labor’s friends and sympa- 
thizers. From Commonwealth Club of Califor- 
nia, invitation to attend meeting of October 9, 
1912. From Mailers No. 18, Typographical No. 
21, Electrical Workers,’ Stereotypers, Machin- 
ists,’ Blacksmiths’ Unions, to the effect that they 
would give consideration to the request of Coun- 
cil in regard to the Web Pressmen’s matter. 


From Hotel Turpin, advising Council that it 
would withdraw ad from Sacramento “Bee.” 
From Mutual Aid and Employment Bureau, 
thanks for donation. From Pattern Makers’ 


Union of this city, donation to Web Pressmen. 
From Panama-Pacitic Exposition Management, 
acknowledging receipt of resolutions relative to 
Mr. Henry R. Schaffnit. From Home Rule in 
Taxation League, acknowledging receipt of dona- 
tion. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From So- 
cialist Party, requesting that the Governor be 
petitioned for commutation of sentence of per- 
sons arrested during the free speech fight in San 
Diego. From Electrical Workers No. 151, pro- 
posed wage scale and agreement with Panama- 
Pacific Exposition Management. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the A. F. of L., calling attention to the 
“American Federationist” and article written by 
Mr. Judson King. 

Communication from Delegate M. J. McGuire, 
requesting to be excused as member of Executive 
Committee during his absence from city; on mo- 
tion the request was granted. 

Communication from Label Section, requesting 
Council to instruct the Secretary to address a 
circular letter to all affiliated unions asking them 
to affiliate with Label Section, and if affiliated to 
see that delegates attend more regularly; on 
motion the request was ordered complied with. 

Communication from Woodmen of the World 
complaining of article published in “Labor Clar- 
ion” was, on motion, referred to directors of 
bor Clarion” without reading. 
nication from the Toledo Metal Trades 
osing a proposed amendment to the 
of the A. F. of L., providing for the 
tion of National or International Trade 
Moved that we indorse the proposition 
ur delegate to the A. F. of L. be in- 
» vote in the affirmative when this mat- 
before the convention. 


Amendment, 
the exception that our delegate 
tion to permit amalgamation 
Amendment carried, and mo- 


to the fact 
revoked, ar i request- 


LABOR CLARION. 


ing this Council to protest against the manner in 
which it was done. A committee consisting of 
Bros. Sefton, Bloomer and Hurley were present 
and were invited to address the delegates. Bros. 
Sefton, Hurley and Bloomer recounted the his- 
tory of the Labor Council of Oakland to secure 
justice at the hands of the A. F. of L., and made 
an urgent plea for assistance by this Council in 
support of their contention. Moved to refer to 
Executive Committee for action, and report back. 
Motion carried. 

Reports of Unions—Moving Picture Operators 
—Have renewed their activities relative to se- 
curing the six-day week. Web Pressmen—Are 
making progress with “Examiner” fight; hope 
that unions will see that no member is permitted 
to patronize that paper. Grocery Clerks—Are 
doing nicely; hope that no unionist will buy in 
any store that keeps open on Sunday. 

Executive Committee—Reported progress on 
the complaint of Moving Picture Operators vs. 
Electric Theatre, complaint of Machinists No. 
284 of Oakland against the S. F. Bridge Com- 
pany, and on the complaint of Building Trades 
Council against Del Monte Dairy giving contract 
to Mr. Caverlieri. On request of Horseshoers’ 
Union and on the matter of affiliation of Electri- 
cal Workers No. 151 with International. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Recommend- 
ed that the Council indorse the proposed bill 
amending the State law on issuing license to 
chauffeurs, as proposed by Chauffeurs’ Union of 
this city; concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

General Labor Day Committee—Submitted its 
final report, which was approved and filed. 

Special Committees—Advisory Committee on 
the Web Pressmen’s Strike and Boycott on the 
“Examiner” reported as follows: That the Web 
Pressmen get their committees to work visiting 
unions and soliciting financial aid, and that all 
unions admit committee as soon as possible; that 
Web Pressmen immediately have quarter card 
printed and placed in all union halls, headquar- 
ters and wherever union men congregate, and 
that this Council correspond with affiliated unions 
asking them to notify every member that this 
boycott will be prosecuted; further recommend 
that all unions donate as liberally as possible to 
this strike. Concurred in. 

Delegate Schulberg submitted a form of tele- 
gram and moved that the delegates to the State 
Federation of Labor be instructed to request the 
Federation to in turn send a telegram to Bros. 
Tveitmoe, Johannsen and Clancy, now on trial in 
Indianapolis. Amendment, that the words “our 
common foe” be stricken out. Amendment lost. 
Amendment, that delegates to State Federation 
of Labor from this Council be instructed to draw 
up and submit a telegram and secure its adoption 
by convention, and have same forwarded to Bros. 
Tveitmoe, Johannsen and Clancy. Amendment 
carried, 46 in favor, 38 against. 

Delegate Schulberg introduced the following 
telegram: “To Joseph J. Ettor and Arturo Gio- 
vannitti, in the Essex County Jail at Lawrence, 
Mass. Fellow Workers: The annual convention 
of the State Federation of Labor, in session at 
San Diego, Cal., takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to protest against your long and unlaw- 
ful incarceration. We understand the vileness 
and rottenness of the American Woolen Com- 
pany and its allies who would railroad you if 
they could, to the electric chair. Before the 
trial is over we know that the infamy of the 
Breens, the Woods, and their kind will have been 
thoroughly exposed, and we know that it will not 
be long before your triumphant vindication ina 
court will mark another epoch in the growth, 
progress and solidarity of labor. The conspira- 
tors before the act are they who are at this time 
prosecuting the men of labor who yearn for a 
better day,” and moved that the delegates to the 
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PINE anp SANSOME STS. 


PHONES; SUTTER 358, C 3589 


O'Farrell Street bet. 


® r ji h 4 11 nt Powell and Stockton 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
Positively Last Week 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Presenting J. M. Barrie’s One-Act Play 
“The Twelve Pound Look” 
In Conjunction With 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SHOW 
JACK WILSON, Supported by Franklyn Batie and 
Ada Lane, in “A 1912 Review”; MARY ELIZA- 
BETH, Comedienne; MARY QUIVE and PAUL Me- 
CARTY; BEN LEWIN; GAUTIER’S ANIMATED 
TOYSHOP; DEIRO; NEW DAYLIGHT MOTION 
PICTURES; OWEN CLARK. 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C 1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRES 
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Friday, October 11, 1912. 


LABOR CLARION. 


state Federation of Labor request in the name of 
this Council that the Federation forward this 
telegram to Ettor and Giovannitti. Amendment, 
that delegates to the Federation of Labor draw 
up and submit a form and submit same to the 
Federation, and have Federation forward said 
telegram. Amendment lost, 35 in favor, 45 
against. The original motion carried. 

Nominations—Nominations for Executive Com- 
mittee to fill vacancy of Bro. D. Kane: Bros. 
Jack Zamford (Bakers No. 24), and Walter Mac- 
Donald (Teamsters No. 85), were nominated. 

Moved that the election be made a special 
order of business for next Friday evening, at 9 
p.m. Motion carried. 

Receipts, $274.00. Expenses, $470.60. 

Council adjourned at 10:45 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, 
Acting Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 

to demand the union label on all purchases. 
> 


FOODSTUFFS SOAR HIGH. 

An average increase of approximately 40 per 
cent in the cost of foodstuffs between 1890 and 
1912 is shown by two bulletins made public by 
the Bureau of Labor and the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The cost of meat has 
gone up nearly 65 per cent. Increases since 
1896 are as follows: 


Per cent. 

SMOMEMoayaiag eee at chen arose rete coats 27 
1a UC eR eek Aesth en ae UR ape AA ie 3.8 
Graniulate duce are shen teem solace era eee ee 6.0 
IROEACOES nia. mo ete drape ccekeie cies a baer as eae Ln aT 7.6 
Wihed taiOut. son tAarsipetn coe cee ct ae 10.7 
EOREUCN OD Siar Sacre ore eA aes sian idyaesse sh eS Pla 
Dire dards rts cantata cect olivate eae cert eet 13 
DULICthY, Sines Hn ERE Sio sea «0s eae hee eats 11.8 
Corumealee ts ceo yen ee ie ee ate tore 12.7 
Creamery eputten” vet en teeta eee 15.3 
SITMO le SECM tars eters hend skis oe ener ee sh fee WAR 
INTROS ssitonte csc tec taica carers spree een oe toes 17.5 
FR GUIT SS Le allots cant yertos srt Wass MRE eee ee 18.6 
The advance during the decade, comparing 


the price June 15th last with the average for the 
ten years, was as follows: 


Per cent 
Granttateame Sugar terre h ie ery xe Pe Oe, 8.5 
SELICHY; ERESH CM ESRS 2 cc sche ster nana aucun 26.1 
PPOSHY Tile ay uncon aioe srlee Sis ot ee ete eee 32.9 
Creametyl putter nave le sat ce pa aiinen 33.3 
Wiheatenoury vince qemtos see oer oer 39.3 
Us Hire hela igre Pena tay ca ect are ieee 55:3 
TG Sin ayat ery neha an a yh cri ANE ane pl 58.1 
SITLOMM- SUGARY Ayo Risnaea el dees ee eae 59.5 
OINOKEGGH ANTS care ce ee A ee 61.3 
Cornmeal nesses. care ee ou che aaa ee 63.7 
RID FOASE crn Conan a ninrhe Arca ae Te A ee 63.8 
Roundssteak= .ssech aie nis kos ohne ee 84.0 
BOrk? CHOPS) 2 oa )srlasase hie ere oe see ee 86.0 
Smoked @bacom :..c.w su se aaah ee 96.7 
TRISH BOLAEOE Sas ee area ao wil ve aes mene 111.9 


It is the workingman who suffers, according to 
the report. Specimens of reports gathered from 
merchants all over the country prove this. 

The investigation on which the report is based 
was made on fifteen of the most important food- 
stuffs in the workingman’s list of “necessities.” 

The desertion of the agricultural industries by 
the people is given by the report as the reason 
of the steady rises. 

Nine of the fifteen articles show an increase of 
more than 10 per cent, and bacon is the only ar- 
ticle that shows any decrease, one-tenth of 1 
per cent. 

During the same period Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, chestnut size, advanced in twenty-five out 
of twenty-seven cities, and bituminous advanced 
in seventeen out of thirty-two cities. The price 
remained unchanged in twelve cities and declined 
in three cities. 


SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE. 
By Charles F. Hohmann. 

During our recent investigation into the con- 
ditions existing in the cities and towns where 
the Bread Trust already has gained a foothold, 
some very peculiar things came to our notice 
indicating that there is something radically 
wrong somewhere as far as the support of our 
union label is concerned. While our own mem- 
bers are being continuously taught to purchase 
no other goods but those bearing the union label, 
while many of our local unions even fine their 
members, if they are being caught using or pur- 
chasing a now-union article, we find that among 
some of the other trades, that are receiving the 
staunchest support from us, there prevails a 
regrettable disregard and lack of interest as far 
as our own union-label products are concerned. 

Pittsburgh is the hot-bed of the Bread Trust. 
Large bakeries are dominant there. True, there 
are but a few, but they control the bread market. 
We are told that there are about one hundred 
and fifty small bakeries left, and the danger of 
ruin hovers over them every day. But a very 
few of them are unionized in spite of the fact 
that Pittsburgh has over eighty thousand organ- 
ized workers. Where do they buy their bread? 
How are they living up to their duties toward 
the organized bakery workers? How do they 
reciprocate the efforts of the bakery workers 
to support the union labels of their trades? 

The insistent, consistent and permanent de- 
mand of our union label on the part of Pitts- 
burgh’s eighty vhousand organized workers and 
their families would work wonders in that city. 
It would lead to a surprising increase in the 
number of union bakeries; it would strengthen 
the ranks of our local unions there; it would 
give employment to such men, who are in ac- 
cord with the principles of organized labor; 
union-earned dollars would then be spent for 
union-made products. 

But above all such a demand for union-label 
bread would be the means of curbing the prac- 
tices of the Bread Trust. The latter would no 
longer have full sway in forcing to the wall the 
bakery workers and crush out their lives. The 
Bread Trust, which today controls in that city 
an output of scab bread of nearly one million 
loaves per day and which seeks to double that 
amount by the contemplated merger with another 
large concern, would be made to feel the power of 
organized labor, if they would spend their nickels 
for union-made bread. There is no other force 
that can bring the Bread Trust to terms but 
that of our own power combined with the power 
of all organized workers. That combined power 
exerted and utilized in the right direction would 
easily bring the Bread Trust to terms, not alone 
in Pittsburgh, but everywhere. 

But as long as that power is practically mis- 
used, as long as it is used to the detriment of 
our fellow-workers, we shall have cause to com- 
plain that there is something wrong with the 
working class. 

It is to the latter that we again address our 
urgent plea: Support us in our struggle against 
the Bread Trust, against all non-union and unfair 
baking establishments. We do not ask you to 
sacrifice anything. We do not ask you to pay 
more for bread than you are paying today. 

Our request is reasonable and easily to be com- 
plied with and the bakery workers are ready at 
all times to do as much and more for any trade 
or organization, when they need us. But we hope 
that no other labor organization will ever be 
compelled to go through the same life and death 
struggle as the one which the Bread Trust has 
forced upon us and from which we can only 
emerge victorious if organized labor stands by 
us and realizes its moral obligations and duties 
toward an organization that has nobly fought 
for over a quarter century, not alone for itself 
but for all that is good and noble, for labor’s 
cause. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank: 
Incorporated 1868 


Savings Commercial 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receiyt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


Mission Branch, 2572 Mission St., Between 2inst 
and 22d; Richmond District Branch. 601 Clement St., 


Cor. 7th Ave.; Haight Street Branra. 1456 Haight 
St., near Masonic Ave. 


June 29, 1912: 


MMGCED a anorsis ister cisxeciene 3 ss avers Fa isiere + +851,140,101.75 
Capital actually paid up in Cash... =. 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent funds....- -- 1,656,403.80 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 140,109.60 
Number of Depositors ............¢-eeseeeeee 56,609 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. te 4 e’clock P. M., 
for receipt of deposits only. 


A “treat that can’t be beat” 


Old Gilt Edge 


Whiskey 


Bourbon 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Oct. 
Orange on Red. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


GALLAGHER-MARSH 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1256 MARKET ST.S.F. CAL. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE EXPERTS 
SEND FOR LITERATURE 


LABOR CLARION. 


Sanders Printing iGosiae. 
ts. Newspaper Union, ed 
*San “Rafael Inde 
*San Rafael Tocs 


aii! Mission 
-San Rafael, Cal. 
ee Rafael, Cal. 


5 os , 3555- 561 Folsom 
Printing Co. -South San Francisco 
onmy Printing Co... 
Simplex 's stem C 


Standard Printing Co. 
Starkweathers, 
Stern Printing Co.. 
Stewart Printing Co 
Stockwitz Printing 
*;Sunset Publishing House 
*Taylor, Nash & Taylor... 
*Telegraph Press.. 
Ten Bosch Co., 
Union Lithograph Co 
United Presbyterian Press... 
Upham, Isaac & Co 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle.. 
Wale Printing Co. 
*West Coast Publishing Co 
West End Press.. 


iy Fourteenth 
64 Elgin Park 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


787 MARKET STREET, ROOMS 219-220. 


JOHN W. HOGAN, Secretary. *Schwabacher- ras 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES, 
*Linotype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines. 
¢Simplex Machines. 
Abbott, F. H 
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-741 Harrison 
11074 Guerrero 
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Alexander, H. M. Printing Co 
Althof & Bahlis 
Altvater Printing Co... 
Arnberger & Metzler 
Ashbury Heights Advance.. 
Associated ae oe Supply Co. 
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..330 Jackson 
215 Leidesdorff 
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309 Battery 
.Ecker and Stevenson 
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Hicks-Judd Co. 
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Kitchen, Jno. & Co... 
Levison Printing Co 


Malloyve, Frank_& Co 
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Neal Publishing Co 
Pernau Publishing Co.. 
Phillips, Wm. 
Schwabacher- Frey Co 
Slater, John A. 
Sunset Publishing Co 
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Brower, Marcus oi cccsis sre a.d sive 
Brown & Power Stationery Co.. a7 ‘Daleornis 
*Brunt, Walter N. C 

Buckley & Curtin 
Calendar Printing Co 
*California Demokrat 
*California Press 
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Union Lithograph Co... 
Upham, Isaac & Co 
Upton Bros. & Dleels 
Webster, Fred 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Britton & Rey..... 
Galloway Litho Co... 
Mitchell Post Card Co. 
Pingree & Traung Co. 
Union Lithograph Co.. 

PRESSWORK. 


Independent Press 
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*Donaldson & Moir 
Eastman & Co. 

Elite Printing Co: 
Eureka Press, Inc. 
Fleming & C 


Foster & Short 
Francis-Valentine Co 
Frank Printing Co. 

*Franklin Linotype ‘Go 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co. 
Gallagher, G. C 
Garrad, Geo. P 


144-154 Second 
-Ecker and Stevenson 
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Golden State Printing Co 330 Jackson 


Goldwin Printing Co 
Gregory, E. L 
E. B 
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Bingley, L. B. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co. 
California Photo- Engraving “Co 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co 
Commercial Photo & Eng. Co 
Congdon Process Engraver 
(123) Franklin Photo Eng. Co. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co 
San Francisco Photo-Eng. Co 
Sierra Art and Engraving Co 
(10) Sunset Publishing Co... 
Western Process Eng. 
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Rightway Mailing Agency.... 880 Mission 


1540 California 
2305 Mariposa 
118 Columbus Ave. 
3388 Nineteenth 


*L'italia aa News 
*Mackey, E. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

The Crowley Launch and Tugboat Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Friday, October 11, 1912. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

M. W: Dreyfuss, member of the Primo Press 
Chapel, is the proud father of a bouncing boy, 
who arrived at the Dreyfuss home during the 
past week. 

C. H. Dettmar, an old-time member of the 
Union, father of George Dettmar and well known 
particularly among the jobbers, died at his home 
in Alameda Saturday, October 5th, and was buried 
on the 7th, interment being in Green Lawn Cem- 
etery, San Mateo county. Mr. Dettmar was 55 
years of age. 

S. H. Jenner is now located at Prescott, Ari- 
zona. In a letter to Secretary Michelson he 
says: “It has rained here for the past four days 
and this morning we had a light snow—some- 
thing unusual. This is a mile-high country and 
Prescott has a fine climate, take it the year 
round.” Mr. Jenner adds that he is feeling well 
and sends kindest regards to all the members of 
No. 21. 

The Allied Printing Trades Club is to give a 
social dance on Sunday evening, October 13th, 
in their clubrooms, 46 Geary street. Besides 
dancing there will be vocal and instrumental se- 
lections. Admission by card. 

Chicago Typographical Union No. 16, has by 
a vote of 161 to 91 decided that the charges pre- 
ferred against George Koop for violation of in- 
structions at the Cleveland convention are wor- 
thy of trial. The trial committee will report at 
the next meeting of the Union. 

Tacoma has adopted a new newspaper scale 
to take effect November Ist. 

The quarterly meeting of the Mutual Aid So- 
ciety will pe held Sunday afternoon in Sonoma 
Hall, Mason and Geary streets. The meeting 
will be called to order at 2:30. 

The board of trustees of the Union Printers’ 
Home, which held its annual meeting at the 
home week before last, authorized the expendi- 
ture of $41,000 on improvements and alterations 
which will enlarge the institution and add to its 
comforts. A new tubercular pavilion to cost 
$10,000; two additional floors over the library 
annex for hospital purposes to cost $25,000 and 
a new lavatory for women on the first floor of 
the main building to cost $1000 comprise the 
most noteworthy improvements. The remaining 
$5000 will be expended for minor alterations and 
repairs. It is expected that work will be begun 
on these improvements in the very near future. 

A special meeting of the Typographical Union 
on Sunday was called to consider ways and 
means of caring for the members of that Union 
who were already affected or who might be 
through the influence of the pressmen’s difficulty. 
The meeting went thoroughly into the situation 
and decided to turn the entire matter over to its 
executive committee with full power to act and 
gave them sufficient funds to be used for defense 
or relief purposes. Nothing relative to a strike 
or walkout was considered, nor was there any re- 
quest for aid made by the pressmen or their as- 
sistants. Some three or four men have voluntar- 
ily surrendered their positions rather than work 
with the strikebreakers imported by the Employ- 
ers’ Association and the master printers’ organi- 
zation. The union has as yet taken no action to- 
ward disciplining these members or filling their 
places they vacated. Further action on the part 
of the Typographical will undoubtedly be delayed 
until the regular meeting on October 6th.—“Port- 
land Labor Press.” 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first end third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5-—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Saturdays, 177 Capp. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet Ist Wednes- 
day. St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders No, 41—Meet Mondays, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Val- 
encia. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. - 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Labor Council, 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3265 16th. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 8:30 P. M., 
Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Tiv. 
Hall, Albion ave., between 16th and 17th. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 483—-Meet Mondays. 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. 
Dixon, business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall; Jake Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 

Kearny. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 

Dredgemen, Local 493, 51 Steuart. 

Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers—E. G. Campbell, 3445 20th. 

Freight Handlers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 316 14th. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Gardeners Protective Union No. 13,020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fittcrs—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 1lith. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
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Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave.; 
office 343 Van Ness ave. 


Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 1154 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 A. M.), Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s and Lumber Clerks’ Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers No, 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—146 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

bate Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
4th. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers No. 12.831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall; 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 

Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 8S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., headquarters 
343 Van Ness ave. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th, 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 

Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 lith; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet lst Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d Thursday evening, 
316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 2l1—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; headquarters, 
Km. 237, Investors’ Bldg., 4th and Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays at headquarters, Pacific Building, 
4th and Market. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Meet at 29 Fifth Street, 
Thursdays, at 11:30; Jos. W. Standish, secretary. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 


Notes in Union Life 


The following trade unionists have passed 
away during the past week: Owen Garry of the 
structural iron workers, John P. Kilcoyne of the 
brewery drivers, David Murphy of the ship and 
machine smiths, Stephen Oechslin of the mill- 
men, Henry Niedt of the bartenders, Henry P. 
Sanders of the carpenters, and Herbert A. Law- 
lor of the shoe clerks. 


Ruth Scharrenberg, the little daughter of Sec- 
retary Paul Scharrenberg of the State Federation 
of Labor, was stricken with diphtheria shortly 
after their arrival in San Diego from San Fran- 
cisco. The child is now under quarantine at the 
home of Mrs. Scharrenberg’s sister in that city 
and is now out of danger. Mrs. Scharrenberg is 
quarantined with her daughter, but Secretary 
Scharrenberg, after taking the antitoxin treat- 
ment, was permitted to attend to his duties as 
secretary of the Federation. 

M. J. McGuire of the Boilermakers’ 
wants to have a law providing for the State in- 
spection of the 16,000 boilers in use in California. 
He claims that by charging a small fee the bill 
would entail no additional expense to the State. 

A copy of the Los Angeles strike fund report, 
in pamphlet form, has been forwarded to every 
local in the State and to every central body in the 
United States. 

In future, every member is to receive a copy of 
the official journal of the International Boiler- 
makers’ Union. 

The next convention of the International 
Coopers’ Union will be held in San Francisco 
in September, 1915. At the last meeting of the 
local union the delegates to the convention held 
in St. Louis made their report, which shows the 
parent organization to be in excellent condition. 

The Machinists’ Union at its meeting on Wed- 
nesday night, by a vote of 18 to 20, decided to 
order D. P. Hagerty, its representative at the 
San Diego convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor, to withdraw as a candidate 
for president of the Federation. He has been 
prominently mentioned during the week for that 
position. 

The working plans for the new Labor Temple 
are now in the hands of the building committee 
of the Hall Association, and bids will shortly be 
asked for, the meeting of the directors on Wed- 
nesday night having approved the work of the 
architects in this regard. 

Rey. Charles N. Lathrop, pastor of the Episco- 
pal Church of the Advent, has opened a home 
for working girls at 528 Oak street, under the 
management of Miss Moule. The home is to be 
non-sectarian and calculated to furnish comfort- 
able and homelike quarters for working gir!s 
at rates such as they are able to pay. It is to be 
a sort of co-operative institution, conducted for 
the benefit of those establishing themselves there. 
An effort will be made to make the place as 
nearly self-sustaining as possible, while at the 
same time looking to the comfort and conven- 
ience of the guests. 


Union, 


Tools for You 


ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth} 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, 


ORECleer STOCKTON STREET 
COMMERCIAL BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


“THE DOUBLE SERVICE” 


“THE UP-TO-DATE” 


WAXED CALF 
WORKING SHOES 


THE BEST WORKING SHOE MADE--Full Stock Calf 
Vamps and Tops—Plain ‘‘Foot Form’’ shaped toes— Bellows 
tongue fronts— Hand Welt Double Soles — UNION 
STAMPED $3. 


GUN CALF 


BLUCHERS 


$2.50 


A NEAT STYLE FOR EVERY-DAY WEAR—Made of Dull 
Finished Gun Metal Calfskin—New ‘‘Round Toe’’ Shape— 
Sewed Extension Soles—UNION STAMPED i 


Personal and Local 


John W. Hogan, first vice-president of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America, and secretary of San Francisco Local 
No. 8, was in Fresno the latter part of last week. 
The object of his visit here was to unionize the 
Fresno Photo-Engraving Co. and before he left 
for his bay city home last Saturday he accom- 
plished the mission assigned to him.—Fresno 
“Labor News.” 

The Bakers’ Union plan the appointment of a 
committee to visit the union bakeries in San 
Francisco, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether all employees are members of the union. 
The local joint executive board of the culinary 
crafts has decided that all culinary unions will 
stand together and demand that every employee, 
whether a cook, waiter or waitress, belong to a 
union. Richard Schwartling was elected manager 
of the San Jose Union Bakery, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of John Breitweiser, 
who has been manager for the last four years. 

All members of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union who fail to turn in their Labor Day 
badges by the next meeting, will be fined $1, to 
be charged on their books as dues. The com- 
mittee that had charge of the Labor Day regalia 
has discovered that nearly half of the number of 
badges have not been returned. 

The Labor Council has received a letter from 
the Stove Mounters’ Union of Evansville, Ind., 
which has been on strike since March 4, 1911, re- 
questing that all local stove dealers be informed 
of the unfair manufacturers and be requested not 
to handle their products. A request was also 
made for financial assistance, and this will be 
referred to the executive committee at the meet- 
ing tonight. 

Secretary Regan of the Bartenders’ Union re- 
ports that $35 was paid in sick benefits at the 
weekly meeting, and that the union voted in 
favor of all the constitutional amendments sub- 
mitted by the international. 

Secretary John I. Nolan of the Labor Council 
last Sunday night returned from the Milwaukee 
convention of the International Iron Molders’ 
Union. The eight-hour day was the most im- 
portant question considered, and it was unani- 
mously decided to start a national campaign for 
the eight-hour working day. Reports from dele- 
gates all over the country show that trade con- 


ditions have improved 25 per cent in the last 
five years. The New England States have made 
rapid strides toward getting union conditions in 
all foundries and shops for the rank and file of 
the trade. When the union held its last conven- 
tion in Philadelphia there was a little more than 
$900 in the treasury. At present there is $500,000. 

At a special meeting of the Cereal Workers’ 
Union Sunday afternoon in the Labor Temple, 
E. H. Misner, organizer for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, decided to hold the charter of 
the organization open for thirty days longer in 
order to allow the union to increase its member- 
ship while the initiation fee is low. After thirty 
days the initiation fee will be raised from $5 
to $10. 

At the meeting of the Janitors’ Union Monday 
night it was decided to have a social evening 
Tuesday, October 29th. It was voted to issue 
invitations to the members, a few specially se- 
lected guests and a designated number of recog- 
nized labor leaders. C. A. Shuttleworth was 
elected chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments and Mrs. C. M. Erickson will provide the 
luncheon. 

A telegram has just been received by the 
Socialist party of San Francisco to the effect 
that Emil Seidel, candidate for Vice-President 
on the Socialist ticket, will be in San Francisco 
on Sunday morning, October 20th. Arrange- 
ments have been made to have him speak at 
11 o’clock in the morning at the Sutter-street 
Pavilion, Sutter and Pierce streets. This will be 
Seidel’s first address in San Francisco. 

Fred D. Warren, managing editor of the “Ap- 
peal to Reason,” one of the best known Socialist 
papers in the world, will be in this city on the 
following Sunday, October 27th, and will speak 
at the Dreamland Rink. Warren’s fight with the 
Superior Courts of this country makes him a 
unique figure in the newspaper world. 

Steam’ Engineers Local No. 64 will give its 
annual entertainment and ball at Turn Verein 
Hall, Sutter and Devisadero streets, Saturday 
evening, November 9th. Vaudeville turns, sing- 
ing and dancing will occupy the time until about 
10 o’clock when the floor will be cleared for 
dancing. This organization has a reputation for 
the high quality of its entertainment and this 
will be no exception to the rule. 


’ Friday, October ‘11, 1912. 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES. 

Following is the schedule of lectures by the 
Department of Education for the month of Oc- 
tober: 

Tuesday, October 15th, Jean Parker School, 
Broadway near Mason, “Les Chateaux de 
France,” illustre (in French), Edward J. Dupuy. 

Thursday, October 17th, James Lick School 
Twenty-fifth and Noe, “Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital,” Robert P. Troy. 

Friday, October 18th, Adams School, Eddy 
near Van Ness avenue, “The Passion Play of 
Oberammergau,” Miss A. F. Brown. 

Tuesday, October 22nd, Girls’ High School, 
Hamilton Square, “The Progress of the Exposi- 
tion of 1915,” Louis Levy. 

Thursday, October 24th, Crocker School, Page 
near Broderick, “Musical Sounds and How We 
Hear Them,” A. L. Jordan. 

Friday, October 25th, Visitacion Valley School, 
Visitacion avenue and Schwerin, “Our Animals,” 
Matthew McCurrie. 

Monday, October 28th, Mission Grammar 
School, Mission, between 15th and 16th, “Court 
Life in Greece Three Thousand Years Ago,” 
Jas. T. Allen. 

Wednesday, October 30th, Madison School, 
Clay near Cherry, “Good Health and How to 
Keep It,” Wm. C. Voorsanger, M. D. 

Thursday, October 31st, Girls’ High School, 
Hamilton Square, “International Peace,” Philip 
Van Ness Myers. 

Admission free to adults. 
children not admitted. 


— 
WEB PRESSMEN’S FIGHT. 

The fight of the web pressmen against the 
“Examiner” is being pushed with more vigor 
than usual at this time. Committees are visiting 
the unions affiliated with the Labor Council and 
urging ‘upon the union men of the city the 
necessity of doing all within their power to make 
the boycott successful, and are meeting with a 
ready response on the part of the organizations 
visited. In this work they are being assisted by 
committees from the Labor and Building Trades 
Councils. 

Resolutions will also be presented to the State 
Federation of Labor placing that organization 
on record as favoring the boycott of the “Ex- 
aminer.” 

The Chicago end of the situation will also be 
before the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
which is in session this week. 


— 
MOLDERS WIN STRIKE. 

After a three months’ struggle the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union and Foundry Employees in Utica, 
N. Y., have secured a settlement with the Inter- 
national Heater Company, manufacturers of hot 
air and water furnaces. The terms of the settle- 
ment include the recognition of shop committees, 
readjustment of prices, and the reinstatement of 
the members, approximating 100 in number. This 
is considered a splendid victory. 


——— 
TEXAS CARPENTERS. 

The Texas State Council of Carpenters is work- 
ing on a plan to build a home for the indigent 
and disabled carpenters of the State. In a recent 
issue of the “Texas Carpenter” a half-tone of 
the proposed building is printed. If the plans 
are carried out the carpenters of the State will 
eventually have a magnificent building. 


Unaccompanied 


—————_@—_____. 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. ** 


Smoke ‘“Royal’’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


